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Its location between Lake Michigan on the east, Lake Superior 
on the north, and the Mississippi and St. Croix Rivers on the west, 
gives Wisconsin a boundary of over 700 miles of navigable waters, 
and a direct water connection with the Atlantic and with the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Lake Michigan is connected with the Mississippi by the Fox- 
Wisconsin water-route. The portages along this line, of which the 
longest and most difficult is one of a mile and a half at Portage, are 
short and easy. For a long time this was the most important and 
most traveled path between these two bodies of water. From Lake 
Superior the easiest and the most used route to the Mississippi was 
up the Bois Brule, from the head waters of which there is a short 
portage to the tributaries of the St. Croix. There are other routes 
in the northern part of the state between the Great Lakes and Mis- 
sissippi systems, but they were used less and are historically less, 
important. 

The surface of Wisconsin is dotted by many small lakes and 
cut by innumerable streams. Before the advent of the white man 

* Continued from the June Bulletin, pp. 401-412. 
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these waters were alive with fish, and the land supported a multi- 
tude of fur-bearing animals. The beaver, otter, fisher, marten, 
mink, and muskrat lived in or near the streams and lakes ; the deer, 
bear, wolf, fox, lynx, badger, raccoon, and skunk were confined to 
the land and were distributed in accordance with the food supply. 
The fish, game, wild fruit, and rice, together with such crops as the 
soil yielded to the crude agricultural methods of the savages, gave 
sustenance to a rather large Indian population. 

Considerations of food supply, means of transportation, and of 
defense in time of war, caused the principal Indian villages to be 
located at such key points as portages, the mouths of rivers, and on 
important lakes and bays. "North American savages were keen 
traders ; in intervals between warfare they held markets with their 
neighbors, at certain well-known rendezvous (like Mackinac, Green 
Bay, or Prairie du Chien), for the exchange of tribal specialties and 
of curiosities from a distance. ' ' 1 The Indians often traveled con- 
siderable distances for this purpose. The Sioux and Illinois In- 
dians came in "dugout" canoes by way of the Mississippi, Wiscon- 
sin, and Fox Rivers to Green Bay, where they traded with the Win- 
nebago. The western Indians brought information of the Missis- 
sippi River. The French heard of it as the "great water," the 
search for which first brought them to Wisconsin. 

The rivers controlled not only the location of most of the vil- 
lages and markets of the Indians, but to a certain extent their mi- 
grations. The Winnebago tribe occupied a palisaded fort on the 
high, east bluff of Green Bay, in such a position as to command the 
Great Lakes terminus of the Fox- Wisconsin water-route. They 
were a foreign tribe in this Algonkin territory, an outcast and some- 
what degenerate branch of the Dakota linguistic stock, and are 
supposed to have migrated from Winnipeg to the shores of Green 
Bay by way of the Mississippi River and the Fox- Wisconsin route. 2 
This is the first known of the many migrations along this waterway, 
and in time it became one of the most important migratory routes 
in the country. 

Into this country of lakes and rivers, teeming with fur-bearing 
animals, came the first Frenchmen in 1634. After Nicolet's visit 
there are no recorded explorations of the state until 1655, when 
Radisson and Groseilliers followed Nicolet's path up the Fox River 
and on to the Mississippi. The exploration of Wisconsin, and of 
the interior of the country in general, was actuated by a variety 

•Thwaites, R. G.: Wisconsin, p. 12. 2 I6i<2„ p. 17. 
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of motives. There was always the hope of a route to India. The 
pieces of copper ore that got into the hands of the French led to a 
search for mines. But the greatest inducements were the remunera- 
tive fur trade and the wild, free life that went with it. ' ' So pow- 
erful was the combined influence of these far-reaching rivers, and 
the ' hardy, adventurous, lawless, fascinating fur trade,' that the 
scanty population of Canada was irresistibly drawn from agricul- 
tural settlements into the interminable recesses of the continent. ' ' 3 

The early exploration of Wisconsin, as of any other wilderness, 
was by its waterways. Radisson and Groseilliers spent the summer 
of 1659 in trading with the savages on the streams in the vicinity 
of Chequamegon Bay. During the winter of 1659-60 they went 
into the interior "about the headwaters of the Chippewa, . . . 
penetrating as far west as the Sioux camps stretched along the up- 
per reaches of the Mississippi, ' ' 4 where spring found them. In 
1660 Father Menard lost his life in an effort to go to the head- 
waters of the Black River from Lake Superior by way of Lake 
Vieux Desert and the Wisconsin River. Thirteen years later Mar- 
quette and Joliet crossed the state in canoes by the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin Rivers and returned to Green Bay along the Wisconsin shore of 
Lake Michigan. When Duluth rescued Father Hennepin and his 
party from the Sioux in northwestern Wisconsin, he took them to 
Mackinac by way of the Mississippi, Wisconsin, and Fox Rivers. 

The missionary followed the fur trader into Wisconsin and as- 
sisted in its exploration. "It is not true that 'not a cape was 
turned, not a mission founded, not a settlement begun, but a Jesuit 
led the way.' In fact, the Jesuits followed the traders, their mis- 
sions were on the sites of the trading posts, and they themselves 
often traded." 5 The trading posts and missions were located at 
the important Indian villages, which were situated along the stream 
courses where beaver, otter, mink, and other fur-bearing animals 
were apt to be found. Father Claude Allouez established a mission 
at Chequamegon Bay in 1665, and later at the De Pere Rapids on 
the Lower Fox, near the present site of Berlin on the Upper Fox, 
and of New London on the Wolf. ' Mackinac was the great western 
supply station for the coureurs de oois. Its importance lay in the 
strength of its geographical location, which gave it control of the 
straits between Lake Michigan and Lake Huron and of the route 
between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. To Mackinac went most 

• Turner, P. J.: The Indian Trade in Wisconsin, Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist, and Polit. 
Sci., 9th Series, 1891, No. XI-XII, p. 22. 

♦ Thwaites, R. G.: Wisconsin, p. 43. 5 Turner, F. J.: op. cit., p. 28. 
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of the furs collected west of Lake Michigan and north of Illinois, 
and from Mackinac the goods for the Indian trade were shipped 
to the posts in this region. By 1685 the English traders had 
reached this point and were received cordially by the Indians be- 
cause of their cheaper goods. The French goods were unable to 
compete successfully with the English stock in part because of the 
greater cost of transportation incurred by the French in bringing 
their goods from Montreal over the Ottawa-Lake Nipissing-Geor- 
gian Bay route, with its many portages. The English goods were 
taken through the Mohawk depression by the Iroquois and then up 
the Lakes— a shorter and easier route. The French, being greatly 
alarmed at the attitude of the Indians, began to place trading posts 
among them in order to hold their allegiance. Stockaded posts were 
erected at the key points where, as already indicated, there were 
usually Indian villages. Besides the fort at Green Bay there was 
Fort St. Antoine on Lake Pepin, Fort St. Nicholas at the mouth Of 
the Wisconsin, a fort at Trempealeau, and a post where, for a time, 
Perrot worked the lead mines above the Des Moines River. 6 In 
1693 a fort was established on Madeline Island in Chequamegon 
Bay and another one on the Mississippi, eight miles below the mouth 
of the St. Croix, ' ' to keep open for French trade, as against possible 
raids by the now rebellious Fox Indians, the Bois-Brule-St. Croix 
route." 7 

At this time the Fox River was in control of the Fox Indians, 
who were a haughty, ungovernable, warlike people. The origin of 
the hatred which this tribe manifested towards the French is diffi- 
cult to determine, but it is probably due to a series of events rather 
than to any one thing. Among the French there were doubtless 
some traders who did not deal honorably with the Indians, thus 
bringing all the French into more or less disrepute with the sav- 
ages. The Foxes were almost continually at war with the Sioux, 
with whom the French traded, carrying to them by way of the Fox 
River the fire arms which they used against the Fox warriors. As 
a result of this long continued friction between these savages and 
the French, the former endeavored to interrupt the French trade 
by levying toll. The rupture became very serious when in 1687 the 
Jesuit mission at De Pere was burned by the Foxes, 8 forcing the 
missionaries to retreat to Mackinac. Somewhat later than this the 
Fox-Wisconsin waterway was made unsafe even for armed traders. 

• Turner, F. J.: The Indian Trade in Wisconsin, Johns Hopkins Vniv. Studies in Hist, and Polit. 
Sci., 9th Series, 1891, No. XI-XII, p. 33. 

'Thwaites, R. G.: Wisconsin, p. 78. *Ibid., p. 91. 
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The English traders had not neglected their opportunities, and 
by 1700 the fur trade had assumed considerable proportions and 
was esteemed a very desirable thing by the colonists. In 1721 Gov- 
ernor Keith of Pennsylvania sent a petition to London asking the 
authorities to " 'fortify the passes on the back of Virginia' and to 
build forts upon the Great Lakes, in order to ' interrupt the French 
communication from Quebec to the River Mississippi.' " 9 

Before 1700 the Fox-Wisconsin route was of great importance 
to the French because the routes connecting the Great Lakes with 
the Mississippi were closed to them as far west as Lake Michigan by 
the hostility of the Iroquois. Of the routes which were out of the 
reach of the Iroquois the Fox- Wisconsin was the most feasible, for, 
while the Fox had several rapids and falls, the portages were easy 
and the stretches of river between were not swift. The portage be- 
tween the Fox and Wisconsin was low and short, and, during flood, 
canoes could pass directly from one river to the other. The Wiscon- 
sin River was swift, and the descent was rapid and easy. The Fox- 
Wisconsin route also led the French into some of the best fur-pro- 
ducing country in the Northwest. The return trip from the Missis- 
sippi to Lake Michigan was more apt to be made by the Illinois-Des 
Plaines route, for the slow, sluggish current of the Illinois River did 
not offer such resistance to upstream travel as did that of the Wis- 
consin. After the final defeat of the Fox Indians in 1732, the Fox- 
Wisconsin waterway was practically free from interference from the 
savages, and the fur trade revived in Green Bay. While the French 
had been gaining trade in the far Northwest and in the country west 
of Lake Michigan, the English had obtained the trade along the Ohio, 
and when, in order to regain their hold on the territory they had 
always regarded as theirs, the French opened hostilities with the 
English traders, ' ' it was the Wisconsin trader, Charles de Langlade, 
with his Chippeway Indians, who in 1752 fell upon the English 
trading post at Pickawittany and destroyed the center of the Eng- 
lish trade in the Ohio region." 10 The leaders in the war that en- 
sued were French traders from Wisconsin and the Northwest. They, 
with their Indians, took a prominent part in almost every important 
battle between the French and English. They gave up their wilder- 
ness and their fur trade only after a bitter struggle. 

When the English came into possession of New France they 
carried on the fur trade in practically the same way as the French 



» Thwaites, R. G.: Wisconsin, p. 89. 

i° Turner, F. J.: The Indian Trade in Wisconsin, Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist, and Polit. 
Sri., 9th Series, 1891, No. XI-XII, p. 41. 
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had. They employed French traders and voyageurs and reopened 
the old French posts of Green Bay, Chequamegon, and Mackinac. 
At Chequamegon the Indians had been so long without a trader 
that they were dressed in deer skins. 11 Although the treaty of 
1783 provided for a withdrawal of the British from the Great 
Lakes country of the United States by June 1, 1796, the posts were 
in the hands of the British traders up to the end of the War of 
1812. After the close of the war the American Fur Company was 
organized with headquarters at Mackinac Island. Under the United 
States law of 1816 neither foreign traders nor capital for the fur 
trade could be admitted into this territory, but the English traders 
evaded this law by employing Yankee clerks to whom the invoices 
were made out. By this means a number of Yankees came to Wis- 
consin. 12 In 1816 the American Fur Company fitted out from 
Mackinac 240 boats, each containing 4 to 6 hands and 2 traders. One 
of these traders was an American who was learning the business; 
the other was a Canadian who went along as a hand. 13 

In 1814 government trading posts were located at Green Bay 
and Prairie du Chien, and in 1816 these were garrisoned. The sys- 
tem of government trading posts was a failure. It had but small 
effect upon the trade while it was in operation, and it was discontin- 
ued in 1822. 

The volume of the fur trade was undoubtedly large, although 
few definite statements as to amounts and values can be made. In 
1754 the post at Green Bay received for the Indian trade thirteen 
canoes of goods annually, with a value of about $18,000. The com- 
mandant of the Department of the Bay was in partnership with the 
governor and intendant, and his share of the profits annually was 
about $3,000. 14 In 1791 the amount of furs collected at La Pointe 
was 20 bundles, each bundle valued at 40 pounds sterling. 15 In 
1816 about 300 packs of furs were collected at Prairie du Chien, each 
package weighing 100 pounds and consisting mostly of fine furs. 16 
In 1821 the American Fur Company sent goods valued at $15,000 to 
the Green Bay post , $25,000 worth of goods to Prairie du Chien, 
and $19,000 worth to the Lake Superior country. In 1822, the 
value of the outfits sent to the Lake Superior region was $19,000. 
"It has been established that about this time goods for the Indian 

11 Turner, F. J. : The Indian Trade in Wisconsin, Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist, and Polit. 
Sci., 9th Series, 1891, No. XI-XII, p. 44. « Ibid., p. 88. 

« Biddle, J. W.: Recollections of Green Bay in 1816-17, Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. I, p. 81. 

" Turner, I* J.: op. cit., p. 40. 

« Neill, E. B.: History of the Ogibways, Minn. Hist. Coll., Vol. V, p. 446. 

i« Lockwood, J. H.: Personal Narrative, Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. II, p. 131. 
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trade brought to "Wisconsin annually amounted to not less than 
$75,000 in value. ' ' " About 2,000 Indian hunters exchanged furs for 
guns, ammunition, and supplies at the Wisconsin posts at this time. 
In 1836, long after the best days of the fur trade, the firm of Porlier 
and Grignon of Green Bay "shipped to the American Fur Com- 
pany about 3,600 deer skins, 6,000 muskrats, 150 bears, 850 rac- 
coons, besides beavers, otters, fishers, martens, lynxes, foxes, wolves, 
badgers, skunks, etc., amounting to over $6,000. ' ' 18 

The amount of goods that a hunter could get for his furs was 
relatively small because of the high prices placed upon his stock by 
the trader. At Mackinac, in 1831, the following prices were paid 
for prime skins: beaver, $5.00 per lb.; bear, $7.00 per skin; 
muskrat, 22 cents per skin ; marten, $1.25 per skin ; mink, 40 cents 
each ; fishers, $1.50 ; lynx, $1.35 ; otter, $6.00. On the other hand, 
a three-point blanket or a gun cost $22.00 ; a gill of powder, a gill 
of shot, or 25 bullets, $5.00 ; a beaver trap, $6.60 ; a rat trap, $3.50. 19 

The following table 20 gives the prices of articles used in the fur 

trade and the net gain to the trader. The muskrat skin was used 

as the unit of trade. 

St. Louis Prices. Minnesota Prices. Net Gain. 

Three-point blanket $3 . 25 60 rat skins at 20 cents. ... $12 . 00 $8 . 75 

l}4 yds. stroud.... 2.37 60 rat skins at 20 cents.... 12.00 9.63 

1 N. W. gun 6.50 100 rat skins at 20 cents.. .. 20.00 13.50 

1 lb. lead 06 2 rat skins at 20 cents 40 .34 

llb.powder 28 10 rat skins at 20 cents. .. . 2.00 1.72 

1 tin kettle 2.50 60 rat skins at 20 cents.... 12.00 9.50 

1 knife 20 4 rat skins at 20 cents 80 .60 

lib. tobacco 12 8 rat skins at 20 cents. .. . 1.60 1.48 

1 looking glass 04 4 rat skins at 20 cents 80 .76 

IK yds. scarlet cloth 3.00 60 rat skins at 20 cents. ... 12 . 00 9.00 

The goods used in the Indian trade were blankets, coarse cloths, 
calicos, cheap jewelry, trinkets, fancy goods such as ribbons and 
shawls, kettles, knives, hatchets, guns, ammunition, tobacco, and 
intoxicating liquor. In the autumn these things were shipped from 
Mackinac in canoes or bateaux to the various posts in the interior. 
The hunter took his winter supply of goods, his stock of corn, beans, 
wild rice, and his family to his winter hunting grounds. The goods 
were sold on credit to be paid for in the spring with the furs col- 
lected. A book account was kept with each Indian. The amount 
for which a hunter was trusted varied with his reputation for hon- 
esty and his ability as a hunter. It was usually from $40 to $50 ; 
sometimes it ran as high as $300. The trader expected a gain of 

17 Legler, H. E.: Leading Events in Wisconsin History, p. 156. 

" Turner, F. J.: op. Ht., p. 65. 19 Sen. Doe. 90, 22d Cong., 1st Sess., p. 44. 

» Minn. Hist. Coll., Vol. II, p. 131. 
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100 per cent on the goods sold, and if half his credits were paid in 
the spring it was a good business. At first the unit of exchange was 
the beaver skin, or the " plus," which usually weighed l l / 2 pounds. 
If it weighed 2 pounds, allowance was made for it. When the 
beaver became scarce and the Indians sold their lands, money came 
into use, but the muskrat skin was also used as a unit late in the 
history of the trade. 

During the winter, agents of the traders went among the hunt- 
ers collecting furs and selling goods. The larger posts had smaller 
ones dependent on them, where goods were sold and furs collected. 
In the spring the hunters returned to the villages and paid for their 
goods with the winter harvest of furs. The squaws planted corn, 
beans, melons, and potatoes ; the Indian hunted and fished and en- 
joyed himself. The trader returned to Mackinac with his cargo 
of furs, with which he paid for his winter stock of goods, and spent 
his surplus during the summer at his leisure. 

The fur trade found the savages subsisting by hunting and ag- 
riculture, which held a larger part in their economy than it gener- 
ally is supposed to have done. Gradually their manner of life was 
changed. The clay kettles, pots, and dishes were exchanged for 
copper and brass utensils ; their weapons of stone and wood and 
bone — the spear, the knife, the bow and arrow — were replaced by the 
gun, steel knife, and tomahawk. Instead of hunting to provide 
food and clothing for themselves and their families, they killed in- 
discriminately, and soon so reduced the supply of fur-bearing ani- 
mals that it became, necessary to look for fresh fields. With their 
attention so centered on the hunt they gradually abandoned and 
finally forgot many of their primitive industries, which made them 
more dependent on the manufactured articles of the white people. 
The redistribution of the Indians, in the effort to secure good hunt- 
ing grounds, caused intertribal wars in which the better armed 
tribes had the advantage. The unarmed tribes invited the traders 
to their territory, obtained fire arms, and became hunters in self- 
defense. The traders usually had a very strong influence with the 
savages and often appointed chiefs, irrespective of tribal organiza- 
tion, who would foster the fur trade. This was particularly true 
of the English and American traders, and it resulted in much trou- 
ble for the white men in dealing with the Indians, because the tribes 
were often without recognized heads. The purity of the race was 
destroyed by frequent intermarriages with the traders. There is 
scarcely a tribe in the Northwest that has not some intermixture 
of French and Anglo-Saxon blood. As the Indian system of cul- 
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ture became more and more demoralized by commercial intercourse 
with the white race, the savages became more and more dependent 
on the white people, and the conquest of the country was at the 
last relatively easy. 

The fur trade necessitated a wandering life for those directly 
concerned in it and developed the distinct class of the coureurs de 
hois. They were for the most part "individuals of little or no edu- 
cation, but remarkable for their energy and fidelity to their engage- 
ments. ' ' 21 These men went into the wilderness about August or 
September with canoe loads of goods for the Indian trade. They 
returned in the spring to Mackinac, where they sold their furs, or, 
if they were clerks, they delivered the furs and received their sal- 
aries. The dealings of the trader with his principal were almost uni- 
formly honest, but he had no scruples about taking any advantage, 
fair or unfair, of a competitor. In case of famine or sickness hos- 
tilities between rivals ceased and each gave the other all the assist- 
ance possible. Under similar circumstances the traders ministered 
to their Indians as long as their stores lasted and gained a tremen- 
dous influence over them. While this influence was sometimes used 
for selfish and unworthy purposes, it was used many times for the 
benefit of the savage. The freedom and independence of the life 
in the woods, without the restraints imposed by civilized society, 
bred a restlessness which did not allow a return to pursuits less ex- 
citing and less full of adventure. It sometimes bred also a loose- 
ness of personal and moral habits that made the voyageurs a not 
altogether desirable addition to a well-regulated community. 

The profits of the fur trade made possible the exploration of the 
country. The early settlements and explorers were supported by 
supplies furnished by the Indians, and without these supplies many 
would have perished. Settlement was encouraged so long as it bene- 
fited the trade, and near each post there was a cultivated patch con- 
taining potatoes, corn, beans, and peas. When the fur trade became 
a thing of the past and the farmers were coming into the country, 
the traders changed their stock of goods, the post became a coun- 
try store, and the nucleus of a pioneer settlement. 22 Most of the 
leading towns and cities of Wisconsin are situated on the sites of 
old trading posts, as for example, Milwaukee, Chippewa Falls, Osh- 
kosh, Fond du Lac, La Crosse, Eau Claire, Madison, Sheboygan, 
Manitowoc, Two Rivers, Kewaunee, Green Bay, Prairie du Chien, 

a Sibly, H. H.: Reminiscences, Minn. Hist. Coll., Vol. I, p. 464. 

22 Turner, F. J.: The Indian Trade in Wisconsin, Johns Hopkins Univ. Studiesin Hiet. and Polit. 
Sci., 9th Series, 1891, No. XI-XII, p. 67. 
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De Pere, Kaukauna, Neenah, Hudson, Portage, Menominee, Oconto, 
Peshtigo, Black River Palls, Rice Lake, Baraboo, Shullsburg. 23 

"While the efforts of those interested in the trade were to dis- 
courage agricultural settlement, the reports of traders many times 
guided farmers to desirable parts of the state. The location of trad- 
ing posts at carrying places around falls and rapids pointed out the 
water power of the state. 

« Thwaites, R. G.: The Story of Wisconsin, p. 160. 



